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BUSH URGES HIGH-LEVEL EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 


The Administration must provide leadership in offering solutions to the critical 
deficits facing American education at all levels, Senator Prescott Bush (R-Conn.) 
told the AASA delegates last night. 





In a republican form of government in this modern age of jets and nuclear wea- 
pons, the speaker said, the central government must provide the weapons and train the 
men to use them--and must negotiate this country out of a crisis every few weeks in 
some once distant, now neighboring, part of the world. 





"I believe," Bush emphasized, "there is a growing consensus that the national 
government has a proper interest in the education of the people and an obligation to 
assist in improving local school systems. Bush gave this statement as a summary of 
his views on the outlook of federal aid to education. 





He termed the failure of the House to pass a school construction bill in 1957 as 
a reflection of the "lethargy of a citizenry doped by tranquillizer pills of pro- 
longed material prosperity." Bush, one of the Senate sponsors of the 1957 school 
egislation, said: “Our people have been most interested in automobiles and home 
dgets, vacations and shorter work weeks. We are the victims of too much material 
welfare and prosperity." 





Bush said he hoped that the school construction bill will be brought before the 
Senate early in the session, adopted by a large majority, even in modified form, and 
sent to the house where it may find a “more favorable climate this year." In today's 
world of speed in travel and communication, Bush said, citizens’ lives in the United 
States are so interdependent that "what's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander"-- 
what affects Georgia and Arkansas affects Connecticut and Massachusetts in a big way. 





The speaker asked whether America with good grace can continue to spend large 
sums for road building and not for character building. He added: "Is it more im- 
portant that we race across the country in the gargantuan dinosaur automobiles of 
1958--killing 40,000 persons a year and maiming thousands more in our craze for speed, 
speed, more speed? Or would a large part of that money be better spend in develop- 
ing the minds and character and intellect of our youth by making our schools so attrac- 
tive that they will prefer them to the hot-rods on the highways? 





"Far better off would we be if we could take even one-third of that $30 billion 
of federal funds for highways away from the roads, require our automobile makers to 
cut the size and power of cars to utilitarian proportions, require the states to 
drop our speed limits in settled areas all over the United States by 20 per cent, and 
then give that $10 billion back to the states for a realistic education program. 

Such a program should take into account: Deficit in classrooms. Deficit in teachers-- 
number and quality, pay and perquisites. Deficit in training, in educating the 
teachers themselves. Such a program, Bush said, should require that funds be allo- 
cated by the federal government to the state governments in proportion to the public 
school population within each state. Each state would decide how best to use its 
hare, provided that at least half of each year's grant would be allocated to class- 
oom construction until the deficit within that state were eliminated. 
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NEEDED AN INVENTORY OF LEARNING 


School administrators should pause and re-examine their 
attitude toward learning and its purpose, according to the ad- 
vice of yesterday’*s opening speaker, the Very Rev. Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., President of St. Louis University. 





"IT am convinced that the most effective way to guarantee 
the utilitarian values that knowledge of the arts and sciences 
gives us is to cultivate knowledge for its own intrinsic value," 
Father Reinert said, adding: "In other words, the reason many 
are now so panicky about the need for greater emphasis on mathe- 
matical and scientific studies is because we now see a vital 
utilitarian need which we must meet--saving our skins in a poss- 
ible conflict with an enemy which had outstripped us in scientific warfare. 








"Until recently this very practical aspect of mathematics and science had not 
been appreciated sufficiently by enough parents and children to provide the numbers 
who should have been studying in those fields. The weakness in this utilitarian atti- 
tude is evident: the minute the fear which has scared us out of our lethargy subsides 
at the point, for example, when we will have launched more satellites than the Russians, 
we will quickly luli ourselves back into fatal complacency." 





The speaker, a member of President Eisenhower's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, warned that "regardless of our relative position to Russia in scientific 
development or any other field of knowledge, what we desperately need in this country 
is a resurgence of widespread respect for learning for its own intrinsic value." 





"Even if it has no external enemies," President Reinert said, "a nation that does 
not give permanent priority to the pursuit of wisdom is certain to fall into decay." 
He continued: "This does not mean that all our citizens can or should be scholars, & 





but we are all obliged to help in creating and protecting an environment in which 
learning for its own sake will flourish. 


BUSY BALLOT BOXES 


Balloting on official AASA policies will move into high gear today as delegates 
continue to drop their "marked" resolutions in the hopper at the Registration Desk, 
Kiel Auditorium. Balloting ends at 1 p.m. Tuesday. Announcement of 1958 policy will 
be .made at the end of balloting at the final regional AASA conference to be held in 
Cleveland. Measures on which the 8,000 St. Louis delegates are voting include public 
scfiool integration, finance, science and mathematics, school board membership, asso- 
ciational relationships, school construction, the extended school year, teachers’ 
salaries, merit salary schedules and professionalization of the superintendent. 





POOR ECONOMICS 


Raymond A. Roberts, Director of Curriculum, Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion today will warn delegates that less than 5 per cent of the high school graduates 
of this nation have studied a good basic course in economics. Roberts says he doubts 
if the economic education headline would cause too much concern by the public in 
general, although this deplorable situation has existed for many years in our 
national education program. "If we continue to disregard this gap in our educational 
program, the blame for the next recession or depression may be laid at the school door 
as science and mathematics are today," Roberts will predict. Currently, Missouri 
educators are trying to get a course in economics required for high school graduation. 
They wish to correlate the basic concepts of economic education in subject matter 
fields of business education, social studies, homemaking, agriculture and mathematics. 
Roberts contends high school youth should be taught the principles of the price system 
marketing, government regulations, monetary and fiscal policy, private finance and é 
international relations. 











NOTICE A FEMININE TOUCH? | Checking details are (left to right) 


Rowe, Mrs. Crabtree and Carpenter. 
























For the first time in 35 years, the 
Associated Exhibitors had to set up at an ’ 
AASA convention without Paul L. Crabtree, 
Secretary-Treasurer from Island Falls, 
Maine. However, Crabtree, who is ill, 
sent his wife Julia to handle St. Louis 
details. 





Richard E. Carpenter, NEA Business 
Manager, reports that 225 firms are rep- 
resented in the 400 booths in the big 
exhibit hall. A total-of 135 of the 
firms showing here will take part in the 
San Francisco and Cleveland regional 
conclaves. 





John R. Rowe, a former school super- 
intendent at Western Springs, Ill. and 
now with the Encyclopedia Britannica, is { ¥ 
president of the Exnibitors. He reported ; 
that bad weather throughout the country 
failed to keep any of the exhibitors at home and promises a “big show" at the end of 
the sixth general session Tuesday. The variety program will feature top entertainment 
from screen, stage, radio and television. 





*~ 





This year, the Exhibitors’ American Education Award will be presented to Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard University, and former AASA 
president. The award goes to a man or woman who has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the broad field of education. The S. D. Shankland Memorial Scholarship for 
Oo rsaucte Study in School Administration will be presented by the Exhibitors to 
Lillard E. Law, Gambier, Ohio, and Nolan Estes, Waco, Texas. These awards pay $1,000 
each. Estes, an elementary school principal, participated as an instructor in the TV 
program “Let's Teach", sponsored by the Texas Education Agency. He will complete 
requirements for his doctorate in education at Harvard University. Law has been the 
executive head of the Gambier schools for the past three years. At present he is a 
graduate student at Ohio State University working for his doctor's degree in education. 





SCHOOL REDISTRICTING 


A poll of delegates shows that ad- 
ministrators from rural and urban areas 
alike agree with the report of the AASA 
Commission on School District Reorganiza- 
tion that something must be done about 
the little high school which cannot pos- 
sibly have the educational program, the 
trained staff or the equipment necessary 
to really prepare their students for 
college. According to the Commission, 
the school district organization has never 
been regarded as static and permanent--as 
” a sacred entity that should not be 

changed. When it serves its function well 
mission members (left to right) Millard Z. Pond, it has been satisfactory. When it has not, 
rthur L. Summers, Harlan D. Beem and Shirley Cooper. it has been modified. 


















In the facts-to-take-home department is this taxation for schools re- 
view of Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State . 
School Officers. Said Fuller: "Perhaps the worst enemies of the 

public schools are people who insist upon limiting their financial 
support to local property taxes. They ignore the facts. The total of 
local assessments of real property for all the states combined is only 
$210 billion, or less than 50 per cent of the gross national product 

for a single year. To make this the major tax base for education is to consign the 
schools to financial starvation. The truth is that the local property tax is anti- 
quated and is no longer a measure of ability to support education. 














"Most _of our present-day wealth can be taxed only by the states or by the 
national government. To illustrate the magnitude of non-property sources of income 
and where the taxes are paid, the General Motors Corporation had a profit of 
$2,520,000,000 before taxes in 1955. This was equal to the total assessed value of 
real property in 1956 in Wyoming ($265 million), Vermont ($359 million), South 
Carolina ($302 million), North Dakota ($403 million), Montana ($272 million), Idaho 
($353 million) and Nevada ($353 million). (Scurce--Bureau of the Census) General 
Motors paid a corporation tax of 52 per cent to the national government in 1955. 
This federal tax income for a single year exceeded the total real property assess- 
ment of four of the seven states listed, and of course did not include the federal 
excise taxes paid by the purchasers of cars and other goods produced." Fuller re- 
ports also that the Chief State School Officers, in incomplete returns from a poll, 
favor the Administration's school bill by about 5 to 1 and the bill introduced by 
Senator Lister Hill by a somewhat larger majority. These are both emergency mea- 
sures concerned with scholarships, assistance to strengthen mathematics, science and 
foreign languages in secondary schools, and a variety of other aids aimed at 
strengthening education as a matter of long-term national defense. 


ADMINISTRATORS LACK ETHICS CODE 


A code of ethics for school administrators governing their special problems and 3 
relationships is lacking, delegates attending a panel discussion on “What it Takes to 
be a Real Profession..." were told yesterday. Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., Editor, 

"The Modern Hospital", Chicago, pointed out that there are ethical principles of 
school administration wnich, in a true profession, would be formalized and codified, 
and, most importantly, there would be some mechanism for enforcing the code and some 
method for proceeding against and disqualifying the school administrator who was 
plainly unethical. 











This is a special AASA Convention Daily edition of EDUCATION U.S.A. to help you 
take home a brief summary for use in your community and with your staff. Beginning 
March 4, EDUCATION U.S.A. will be published in Washington each Tuesday and 
sent by airmail to reach your desk by Wednesday. Further information is given in 
the masthead below. 
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